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Recruiting, Preparing, and Improving Dental Teachers 


HERE CAN we obtain more teachers? Who professional attitudes they will develop, what ideals 
has not heard this question from deans and __ of service they will espouse. All of this means that 
other college and university administrators? Indeed, in any consideration of the maintenance and im- 
who is not hearing it almost daily? This question provement of dental education the teacher must 
has recently been dealt with in a report made tothe __ have first place. 

American Association of Dental Schools by its Your Committee holds the point of view that it is 
standing Committee on Teaching.! initially the responsibility of the dental schools to 
The committee reported that the 44 schools of develop an adequate supply of dental teachers. 
dentistry in the United States and Canada will | Unless they—both individually and collectively— 
require about 270 new teachers in 1949-50. In concern themselves with the matter, there is little 


Part I of the report there is presented a collection of — hope that such a supply will ever become available. 
data obtained from the schools concerning their 


teachers, and in Part II special programs for pre- Guiding Principles 



































paring dental teachers are described. Part III, In his book Dental Education Today Dr. Harlan 
Discussion and Recommendations, is quoted ver- Horner states that the following broad guiding 
batim below. ' 
troduction In This Issue 
‘ Page 
The character and progress of the dental profession iinieciblain., Ciepiialinin, eonah irepenihnas. tated teal 
depends very largely upon its teachers. The creative pari 1 
work of great teachers is essential to this as to all Editorial Advisory Board 4 
other professions. They are its embodiment; they Congressional Activities of Interest ad 
lepresent its aims and motives, its knowledge and Changes in Surplus Property Distribution__—-——_— 6 
kill. In general, they are looked to as symbolizin Loneennnd: Semen . 
, 8 Pere y y 8 University Enrollments in Latin America__.._._~ 7 
the best the profession has to offer; they are chosen lniseees ef ts Gia Oe 8 
to set forth to young people the things for which it Program in American Values 8 
tands. Through the teachers the future practi- New Specialist for Physics — 9 
toners have their first intimate and extensive con- rar Naw Oo entene. Colleges__-_______ 9 
: : : i at pat 
lat with the profession. The teachers determine een : 
dat th ae | eg New Engineering Degree at M. 1. T___--__-_-_~_ 9 
ese young men and women will learn, wha Course in Home Management and Practical Nurs- 
'The members of the committee are: Thomas Cowling, assistant dean, Faculty ing 10 
Dentistry, University of Toronto; Willard C. Fleming, dean, College of Cornell Offers Land Planning Major____________ 10 
Dentistry, University of California; Robert W. McNulty, dean, Chicago College Engineering Enrollments and Degrees__________ 10 
 Denral Surgery, Loyola University; Walter H. Wright, dean, Coliege of Interest Increasina In Heb 10 
Dentistry, New York University; Lloyd E. Blauch, chairman, associate chief . - wn 3 aeeemaemen monies 
ft education in the health professions, Office of Education, Federal Security New P ations_ W 
The entire report will be published later by the association, 
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principles for the choice of teachers in the future 
are emerging: 


1. Clinical as well as basic-science teachers will be chosen in 
the future in the light of their general education, their fitness to 
teach, their instinctive interest in scientific inquiry, and their 
disposition to consider graduation from a professional school as 
the beginning rather than as the end of learning. 

2. The teaching load for a full-time teacher will not consume 
every hour in the day and week with lecture, class, laboratory, and 
clinic periods; the full-time teacher in dentistry will be entitled to 
time for reflection and study on a basis more nearly in accord with 
that afforded teachers in other branches of university work. 

3. A larger proportion of the teaching load will be carried by 
full-time teachers whose primary concern in life is teaching, and 
key positions will not be put in the hands of transient teachers. 

4. Professorial rank and title will be guarded more zealously 
and will not be given except as a badge of successful service and 
rarely, if ever, to anyone not making a career of teaching. 

5. Search for new teachers will go beyond the borders of local 
institutions, and new blood will be welcomed. It will no longer be 
assumed that a good dentist is necessarily a good teacher. 

6. The choice of part-time t-achers will turn upon accomplish- 
ment and distinction rather thin upon location and convenience. 

7. Salaries, tenure, advancement in title and rank, vacations, 
sabbatic leave, retirement, allowances, and other environmental 
conditions which contribute to the happiness, contentment, and 
satisfaction of a university teacher will gradually take on in 
dental schools the full complexion of other schools and depart- 
ments in the university circle. 

8. Dental schools and dental faculties will come into their own 
in all the perquisites and advantages of university life only in the 
degree to which the teachers conceive of dental education as a 
university discipline and constantly seek to maintain and promote 
it on that level.? 


These statements chart a sound course for the 
future. 


Financial Aspect 

At various points in this report reference has been 
made to the financial aspect of building a staff of 
teachers. This aspect is ever present. No doubt the 
inadequate budgets available in most of the dental 
schools constitute the principal obstacle in obtaining 
teachers. In fact many who are responsible for 
providing dental faculties despair of their task under 
present conditions when dental practice is financially 
much more rewarding than teaching. 

Your Committee recognizes this basic financial 
problem. It is of the opinion, however, that through 
well-directed intelligent effort, considerable improve- 
ment can be effected, and it hopes to suggest some 
means that may be helpful. 


Recruitment of Teachers 

A usual practice in dental schouls is to select from 
the senior class one or more students who can be 
induced to continue with the school for a time as a 
“demonstrator” or a beginning instructor. Too often 
the more capable students turn a cold shoulder to the 
offer. All through their study of dentistry they have 


* Harlan H. Herner, Dental Education Today Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. p 308. Quoted with permission from the pub isher. 
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had a professional practice as their goal and now, 
unless unusual circumstances block the realization of 
this ambition, they will not turn aside to teaching, 

One of the principal criticisms that can be made of 
many dental schools relates to the rigidity of their 
curricula. Students come to schools of dentistry 
bringing varied interests. Moreover, dentistry 
provides opportunity for various types of service, 
Nevertheless, the customary arrangement, with some 
few outstanding exceptions, is to force all students 
through the same inflexible curriculum. Opportv- 
nities for a student to follow his own professional and 
personal interests are almost or entirely absent. 
This unsatisfactory arrangement fails to develop the 
student to the limit of his capacity; it may even 
stultify and stifle him. Furthermore, it does not 
conserve for the dental profession the varied interests 
and talent that make for the highest development. 

All of this has been said merely by way of intro- 
duction to the suggestion now to be made. If 
dental schools want to develop an adequate supply 
of teachers—and this is definitely their responsibil- 
ity, both collectively and individually—they cannot 
leave the selection of future teachers to chance or 
delay it until the senior year. The faculty of each 
dental school should always be on the alert to dis- 
cover among the students those who have a possibil- 
ity of becoming good teachers. As soon as such a 
student is found, he should be encouraged to consider 
a career of teaching. As far as possible, his curricu- 
lum should be adapted to build up in him those 
interests and abilities that will contribute toward a 
teaching career. Some undergraduate courses in 
educational psychology, education, and public speak- 
ing would no doubt be helpful by way of leading 
students to think about educational problems. They 
could be elected by students who are to be encouraged 
to become teachers, provided some subjects in the 
professional curriculum are reduced or omitted for 
such students. 

A dental school might even go a step further and 
inquire of applicants for admission whether they are 
interested in dental teaching as a career, and it 
could take this information into account when 
making its selection of students. 

It is suggested here that if recruiting dental 
teachers from the students becomes a goal of dental 
faculties and if the faculties are willing and able to 
adapt their educational programs to this end, they 
will have more hope of success than if no thought is 
given to developing students for teaching service. 
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Such a plan for recruiting teachers must, of course, 
be accompanied with plans for graduate study. 
Teachers of the basic sciences are often recruited 
from other sources than dental students. Many of 
them have had all their formal education in colleges 
of liberal arts and in graduate schools, and they are 
usually obtained from the latter. With some effore 
on their part such teachers soon acquire a sufficient 
understanding of the dental relationships of their 
felds to enable them to teach their subjects satis- 
factorily to dental students. However, a dental 
background would be a great asset to a teacher of a 
basic science. If such teachers are to be had for the 
basic sciences, the dental schools should take steps 
to select and develop them in the manner suggested 
above. 


Preparation of Teachers 


The second step in obtaining an adequate supply 
of dental teachers is to prepare them for the educa- 
tional job they have to do. It will not be necessary 
to do this on a large scale or at many universities, 
bat certainly provision for this function should be 
much more extensive than it is at present. 
Consideration of the preparation of dental teachers 
should by all means take into account the predental 
and the undergraduate dental education of the 
students. A good general education is essential. 
Moreover the undergraduate professional training 
should have been acquired with a good record. 
Both of these elements become the foundation, and 
deficiency in either will surely prove to be a handicap 
toa teacher. Graduate training does not aim at 
patching up deficiencies and shortcomings of the 
foundation, and it will not succeed in doing this. 

Dental schools may well make individual adapta- 
tions in their undergraduate curricula for students 
vho look forward to teaching careers. 

Some question arises concerning the subjects of 
itudy that should be included in a program for pre- 
paring teachers. There will probably be no debate 
wn the proposition that the major part of the time 
thould be devoted to the special field in which the 
ttaduate student later plans to teach. Study in 
‘losely related fields should also have a place in the 
taduate curriculum. Indeed, there is too much of 
i tendency today to specialize too narrowly in 
tacher-preparation programs. A high degree of 
ecialization is more appropriate for one who plans 
0 spend his life as a research worker than for one 
tho will teach. 
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Some attention should also be given to the proc- 
esses of instruction. As has been indicated in Part 
I of this report, the program at the University of 
Michigan for the preparation of teachers includes 
courses in education. The most marked defect in 
the training of college and university teachers is the 
lack of effort devoted to the specialized activities of 
teaching. It may be true that a few human beings 
are born with a genius to teach. However, the 
great majority of those who aspire to become good 
teachers must learn the art through study, observa- 
tion, and practice just as one learns the arts of the 
dental profession through the study and practice of 
dental techniques—not after but before he receives 
a practitioner’s license. 

The work in education should include, as a mini- 
mum, some study of educational psychology and its 
applications to teaching. It might cover also meth- 
ods of teaching in higher eduction, including educa- 
tional measurements, which might well take the 
form of a seminar conducted jointly by subject- 
matter specialists and educationists. A small amount 
of experience in teaching dental students under super- 
vision would constitute a valuable asset to the stu- 
dent who is preparing for a teaching career. The 
work in education need not require more than eight 
or ten semester hours of credit. It should not be 
difficult to include this amount in the program. 

The Committee is convinced that no program for 
the adequate preparation of dental teachers is likely 
to succeed unless it contains provision for student aid 
in the form of fellowships, graduate assistantships, 
and similar financial assistance. As has been indi- 
cated in Part I of this report, some dental schools 
now grant financial aid to graduate students. Al- 
though the Committee has not made a study of the 
financial assistance available for graduate students, 
it is informed that currently the money available for 
this purpose is not adequate. 

Fellowships and other forms of assistance to stu- 
dents, if they are to attract a sufficient number of 
persons of high ability, must be large enough to pay 
practically all the student’s expenses both for living 
and for his education. Additional allowances must 
be made for dependents when there are such. This 
means stipends running from $2,000 to $3,500 a 
year. 

Loan funds with liberal] provisions for cancellation 
of the debt for service rendered by the student in 
later years might also be considered. 


ee 








Improvement of Teachers 

Once a teaching staff has been employed, it be- 
comes the duty of the dean of a school or college to 
see that all possible means are provided to facilitate 
their work, to give them educational leadership, and 
to encourage them to improve themselves and their 
work. The improvement of the staff and their 
instruction should be a definite part of administrative 
policy in all schools of dentistry. 

Inasmuch as this matter has been treated at length 
in Teaching in Colleges and Universities (Blauch and 
Associates),? only a few suggestions will be made 
here. 

Each dental school might well employ definite 
means that aim at better teaching. Among these 
are: Lectures, forums, and seminars on educational 
problems; supervision of the inexperienced teachers 
by accomplished teachers; investigations of the facul- 
ty’s teaching efficiency through student and alumni 
rating and other means; intervisitation of classes by 
instructors to observe teaching procedures; writing on 
educational problems for periodicals; and leaves of 
absence for advanced study, including the study of 
educational problems. 

In its efforts to improve teaching, a school of den- 
tistry should not overlook the fact that the conditions 
which surround the teacher have much to do with the 
quality of his work. Where faculty morale is high, 
where salaries and tenure are satisfactory, and where 
physical facilities are adequate, one expects to find 
good and superior teaching. Good office facilities 
for teachers make it possible for them to carry on the 
necessary study for their work. 

It is suggested that the dental schools unite their 
efforts to provide summer schools, conferences, and 
workshops for teachers, which primarily consider 
educational problems (1) of a school as a whole and 
(2) of the particular fields in the curriculum. Such 
topics as the organization of a curriculum, the content 
of instruction, the various methods of teaching, tests 
and examinations, counseling students, aptitudes and 
abilities of students, and visual aids, would be 
appropriate. 


Recommendations 

In view of the facts and their interpretation set 
forth in this report, the Committee on Teaching 
makes the following recommendations: 

1. That dental schools recognize that the develop- 


4 Published by the American Association of Dental Schools, 1945. Copies may 
be procured from the Business Manager, Journal of Dental Education, College of 
Dentistry University of California, San Francisco. 
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ment of competent teaching staffs is their responsi. 
bility, both individually and collectively. 

2. That each dental school make it a definite 
practice to discover likely dental students for teach. 
ing careers and encourage them to prepare for such 
service; that the encouragement take such forms as 
counseling, individual adaptation of the curriculum 
as may seem desirable, and financial assistance if 
necessary. 

3. That graduate programs be organized in the 
stronger dental schools with the definite objective 
of preparing dental teachers both of the basic sciences 
and the clinical subjects, these programs being related 
to the activities which teachers perform rather than 
emphasizing research in the usual restricted sense, 

4, That an adequate number of attractive fellow- 
ships be made available for likely dental graduates 
who desire to prepare for dental teaching careers; 
that in so far as possible dental schools provide such 
fellowships and that outside assistance be sought 
for this purpose from foundations. 

5. That each school of dentistry adopt specific 
measures aimed at the improvement of its teachers, 

6. That the American Association of Dental 
Schools take steps for the establishment of a series 
of summer schools, summer seminars, or workshops 
on various phases and aspects of dental education 
and that it seek financial support for them from ap- 
propriate foundations. 

7. That the dental schools take account of the 
fact that the conditions surrounding the teacher area 
significant factor in making of teaching a personally 
satisfying as well as useful profession and that they 
make every effort possible to increase salaries, make 
satisfactory provisions for retirement, furnish ade- 
quate facilities, including good libraries, and provide 
congenial working conditions. 





Editorial Advisory Board 


The Journal of Higher Education has appointed an 
editorial advisory board, consisting of nine nationally 
known educators, to advise the staff with respect to 
editorial policies and problems. The Journal has 
been published since January 1930 by The Ohio 
State University, which has underwritten the cost 
and provided the editorial staff. It has had a group 
of associate editors but no board which advised on 
policy and management. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest 


to Higher Education 


REVIOUS issues of Hicner Epucation have 

listed bills introduced in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress of interest to higher education. Listed below 
are bills and resolutions not previously reported, to- 
gether with a summary of the status of bills upon 
which some action has been taken. 


Bills Introduced up to July 26 
FEDERAL AID To STATES 


School Building Construction—S. 1670 (Hum- 
phrey), S. 1699 (Bricker), S. 2004 (McCarran), H. R. 
4346 (Brown), H. R. 4873 (Harvey), H. R. 4899 
(Morrison). 

Minimum Education—H. R. 3630 (Lesinski), 
H. R. 4643 (Barden), H. R. 5513 (Elliott). 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 


National Science Foundation—H. R. 4846 (Priest). 

Public Health Research and Education—S. 1453 
(Pepper), S. 1538 (Neely), H. R. 3645 (Battle), 
H. R. 3894 (Biemiller), H. R. 3929 (Hand), H. R. 
3943 (Priest). 

Research Relating to Child Life and Develop- 
ment—H. R. 5593 (Fulton). 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


H. Res. 211 and 272 (Chudoff), S. 1364 (Kefauver), 
§. 1511 (McMahon), S. 1575 (Thomas), H. R. 3917 


_| (Patterson), H. R. 4444 (Poulson), H. R. 4898 


(Wheeler), H. R. 5112 (Cunningham), H. R. 5261 
(Morrison), H. R. 5311 (Wheeler), H. R. 5252 
(Cunningham). 


Mitrrary TRAINING 


U. S. Military and Naval Academies—S. 2208, 
209, 2210 (Tydings), H. R. 3758 (Towe). 

Selective Service—H. R. 3626 (Coudert). 

Establishment of U. S. Air Force Academy—S. 
1319 (Chavez), S. 1495 (Johnson), H. R. 3879 
Walsh), H. R. 3902 (Shafer), H. R. 4167 (Breen), 
i. R. 4168 (Brown), H. R. 4175 (Stockman). 


Extension oF SocraL Security LEGISLATION TO 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


S. 1591 (Langer), H. R. 4878 (Celler). 





‘Specialist for economics, Division of Higher Education, 
fice of Education, 
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MIscELLANEOUS 


Broadening of Cooperative Extension System 
Through Cooperation Between U. S. Department of 
Labor and Colleges and Universities—H. R. 3764 
(Klein), H. R. 3785 (Irving), H. R. 3789 (Morton), 
H. R. 5259 (McGrath). 

Expansion of Dental Colleges—H. R. 3828 
(Wheeler). 

Coordination of Health Functions of Govern- 
ment—S. 1581 (Taft). 

Bachelor of Science Degree for Graduates of U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy—S. 2052 (Ives). 

Amendment of Income Tax Laws Covering 
Charitable Contributions—H. R. 3898 (Lane). 

Exemptions of Educational Entertainments from 
Admissions Taxes—H. R. 4054 (Norblad). 

Simplification of Procurement, Utilization and 
Disposal of Government Property—H. R. 4754 
(Holifield). 

Provision for Relief of Chinese Students—H. R. 
5494 (Mansfield). 


Status of Proposed Legislation 

The status of proposed legislation which has thus 
far been reported out of committee is as follows: 
In THE SENATE 


S. 110. Expansion of Cooperative extension pro- 
gram (pertaining to education in labor relations). 
Reported in Senate Mar. 4, 1949, by Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee (S. Rept. No. 92). 

S. 130. To provide for demonstration of library 
services. Reported in Senate Jan. 24, 1949, by 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee (S. Rept. 
No. 6). 

S. 246. Educational Finance Act of 1949. Re- 
ported in Senate Mar. 25, 1949, by Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee (S. Rept. No. 158). 
Passed Senate May 5, 1949. Referred to Education 
and Labor Committee, May 9, 1949. On June 8, 
1949, the Barden House Education and Labor sub- 
committee approved for reporting to the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor H. R. 4643, Federal 
aid to education bill, amended. 

S. 247. National Science Foundation Act of 1949. 
Reported in Senate Mar. 3, 1949, by Labor and 
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Public Welfare Committee (S. Rept. No. 90). 
Passed Senate Mar. 18, 1949. Referred to House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Mar. 
22, 1949. Hearings were held by House Committee 
on Education and Labor on similar legislation, and 
on June 13, 1948, that committee reported out a 
new bill, H. R. 4846. 

S. 493. Extension of benefits of Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 to Virgin Islands. Reported in 
Senate Apr. 5, 1949, by Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee (S. Rept. No. 213). Passed Senate Apr. 
11, 1949. Referred to House Education and Labor 
Committee, Apr. 12, 1949. 


In THE House 


H. R. 782. (H. Res. 202). Designed to establish 
a Department of Welfare. Reported from Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Feb. 15, 1949 (H. Rept. No. 122). 

H. R. 3946. Authorizing professional personnel of 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to 
attend accredited graduate schools for research and 
study. Reported in House June 7, 1949 (H. Rept. 
754). 

H. R. 4754. (S. 1809, S. 2020, H. Res. 230). 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 designed to simplify the procurement, 
utilization, and disposal of Government property, 
became law June 30, 1949 (Public Law No. 152). 

Hearings have been held, or are being held, on 
the following, but none have been reported out of 
committee: 

S. 859, S. 990, and H. R. 3238. Authorizing 
Federal agencies to donate surplus property for edu- 
cational purposes. 

S. 1581. Coordinating health functions of the 
Federal Government in a single agency. 

S. 1679, H. R. 3894, H. R. 4132, and H. R. 4313. 
National health bills, parts of which refer to higher 
education. 

S. 2246. Proposing amendments to National 
Housing Act; Title V of this bill refers to loans to 
educational institutions for housing purposes. 

H. R. 3892 and other bills designed to improve 
and extend old-age and survivors’ insurance, parts 
of which refer to institutions of higher education. 

H. R. 5112. Establishing a procedure by which 
the Administrator may assure veterans full educa- 
tional and training opportunities commensurate with 
tuition charges by educational and training institu- 
tions and for other purposes. 
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H. R. 1380 and H. R. 3785. Labor Extensiop 
Service bills designed to broaden the cooperative 
extension system. 





Changes in Surplus Property 
Distribution 


By an act of Congress (Public Law No. 152, 81st 
Congress) the General Services Administration has 
been created to simplify the procurement, utilization, 
and disposal of Government property. It replaces 
the Federal ‘Vorks Agency, the War Assets Adminis. 
tration, and all other Federal agencies heretofore 
concerned with the disposal of surplus property 
within the continental United States. 

Section 203 (j) vests in the Federal Security 
Administrator the responsibility for determining the 
need of educational institutions for war surplus 
property that may be donated or sold at discounts. 
Priorities and preferences for buying personal 
property are abolished, but they will continue for 
surplus real property until noon of December 31, 
1949. Surplus property is available as heretofore 
to publicly controlled educational institutions and to 
privately controlled educational institutions that 
have been held exempt from taxation under Section 
101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. The act 
permits both military and civilian Federal agencies, 
including the new General Services Administration, 
to donate educationally usable property that is 
surplus to the needs of the Federal Government. 

Surplus property may be transferred directly to 
schools and colleges, except that in any State where 
another agency is designated by law for such purposes 
the transfers shall be made to that agency for distri- 
bution within the State. Communications with 
regard to new regulations should be addressed to 
A. L. Harris, Chief, Surplus Property Utilization 
Program, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 





Longwood College 


STtaTE Teachers College, Farmville, Va, has been 
renamed Longwood College by the State board of 
education. Founded in 1884, it is the oldest college 
in the State devoted primarily to the preparation of 
teachers. It offers five curriculums in education 
and two in liberal arts. 
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HE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS have 
some 90 universities and similar institutions of 
higher education, varying in enrollment from a few 
hundred to more than twenty thousand students. 
This is exclusive of some 100 single-faculty schools 
of the various professions, arts, and music, with 
enrollments ranging generally from 25 to 200, which 
enter into the higher educational scene in Brazil, in 
addition to the 11 universities in that country. In 
several of the other countries one or more specialized 
institutions of relatively small enrollments are also 
omitted from the tabulation which forms a part of 
this article. 

Except where otherwise noted, the figures set 
forth here were generally reported as of 1948. 
Dates of the beginning and ending of the academic 
year vary among the different countries, making it 
extremely difficult to assemble statistics as of a uni- 
form reporting date. Moreover, many other factors, 
arising out of the variations in the educational sys- 
tems of 20 nations, limit the possibility of present- 
ing in brief space a set of highly refined and strictly 
comparable enrollment statistics. It will be under- 
stood that the tabulation does not purport to be 
complete or precise as of any given date. Its use- 
fulness derives principally from the fact that it is 
the first comprehensive tabulation ever published 
incompact form. As such, it affords basic quantita- 
tive data from which desirable refinements may 
proceed. 

For fuller textual treatments of Latin American 
universities reference may be had to two series of 
publications now available in many libraries. The 
Pan American Union prepared and issued during 
1942-49 a set of mimeographed reports covering 
universities in all the American Republics except 
Brazil. During approximately the same period the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, issued 
in sequence a number of bulletins covering the edu- 
tational systems of 14 Latin American countries. 
In each of these bulletins the universities and ot er 
institutions of higher education are treated in separ- 
ate chapters. 

Detailed descriptive matter on higher education, 


a 


‘Director, Foreign Universities Project, American Council on 
Education. 
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University Enrollments in Latin America 


By M. M. CHAMBERS* 


and separate institutional exhibits for each of the 
universities, will appear in the forthcoming compre- 
hensive handbook entitled Universities of the World 
Outside U. S. A. to be published by the American 
Council on Education as a companion volume to the 
well-known large reference works American Uni- 
versities and Colleges and American Junior Colleges, 


both of which were brought out in new editions in 
1948. 


Enrollments in the Latin American Universities 


Country and institution Enroliment 
ARGENTINA 
University 
ee Eee. 18, 000 
a a eee mech . 17, 385 
Litoral (Rosario, Santa Fé, Corrientes)_........ 19,000 
a ee ens See ee) eae 8, 698 
Cayo Cobia? 2 oS Se eS 5, 835 
GES 2 dgmataracbadeume ieee 13, 
Botivia 
University 
SO ed Oe | re ea he. 5 SJ 1, 987 
Juan Misael Sarcho (Tarija)-_-..........-..--- 716 
St. Xavier of Chuquisaca (Sucre)__.......-.--- 6ll 
San Simon (Cochabamba)... = ....<.......-..- 600 
"OCHOe GP ONION. cS. ccat ete naeecaenueecce 546 
Taare ee re sok ci ei 470 
Gabriel Rene Moreno (Santa Cruz)__.........- 1400 
Braziu 
University 
Doll (Rie de Lantieelacxs3s65cds 0 neseees oun 26,519 
Sr eed Sr 6 ie he ee ee ane 22,879 
Pasanle (ano; 325 os SS ee 2, 236 
ee Ct! TOLLS Rani ia pted MAB Lemctsh Diol 2 1,823 
Minas Gerais (Belo Horizonte).._........----- 2, 128 
| i RE 1, 352 
MORE... acu daviaiunnneedakecaneuatenaiee 21, 321 
| | eRe eters ert Pee emer ete TEES obs 21,151 
Catélica de Porto Alegre..........-...-...-. 782 
Pontificia Catélica de Rio de Janeiro___._----- 711 
Other Institutions * 
Instituicéo Universitaria “Moura Lacerda” 
RU ARSON ER Bh dd 1,035 
Faculdade de Direito do Rio de Janeiro_.._....- 902 
Escola de Médicina e Cirurgia do Instituto 
Hahnemaniano (Rio de Janeiro)__.........-. 638 
Faculdade de Ciencias Medicas (Rio de J.)__---- 600 
Faculdade de Ciencias Economicas “Martin 
Alfonen”® (MRGGtGR soccer onndiisshs th laioink 504 
Faculdade de Direito de Alagoas (Macei6)__..-- 350 
Faculdade de Farmacia e Odontologia de Ribeirfio 
|, Ey es eeny ary BAe ret 279 
Instituto Electrotecnico de Itajuba__......-- 262 
Faculdade de Direito do Cear4 (Fortaleza)--.-- 213 
CHILE 
University 
Coie ee... 3 occcnccieeensenseoeeiione 45,284 
Cat6lica de Chile (Santiago).........----.---- 42,000 
CRIIN, on occ ncckdcccescsechasusenencing 1,175 
Técnica Féderico Santa Maria (Valparafso).... 4 495 
Cashes de Valparaiso 1.2 e250 cco 5.525 1 200 


See footnotes at end of table, 








Enrollments in the Latin American Universities—Con. 


Country and institution Enrollment 
CoLomBIA 
University 
Nacional de Colombia (Bogotd).........--.-- 4, 267 
inne cnvcnccegnetcceseess 5 2,900 
Atlantico (Barranquilla)........---.---------- 52,379 
Ne le in inncmuacignosieene-s 51,937 
Pontificfa Bolivariana (Medellin).........----- 5 1, 847 
Pontificia Javerinia (Bogotdé)...........-...-.- 1, 340 
SINE oe Si ein atich ap hhad cune soon 5 430 
Costa Rica 
University 
Costa Rica (San Jose, Heredia, San Pedro).... _1, 309 
CuBA 
4 a Se ee ee 115,000 
Dominican REPUBLIC 
University 
Santo Domingo (Cuidad Trujillo)..........--- 1 1,200 
Ecuapor 
University 
Central del Ecuador (Quito)_......-...-.- REL le. Fee 
Dc les hE oad pwanns Cinmensenricngae 1 315 
NN te ance cineenbecpedie beteeia kek 481 
Bd s.cacktinehids sbentanes<tthaweseebeknieh 134 
Catélica del Ecuador (Quito)_.......-...----- 52 
GUATEMALA 
University 
San Carlos de Guatemala (Guatemala City).... 1, 851 
Hart 
L’Université d’Haiti (Port-au-Prince)_.......__-- 900 
Honpuras 
University of Honduras (Tegucigalpa)_..........- 481 
Mexico 
University 
Nacional Autonédma de Mexico___..-.__--_.-_- 21, 844 
Nuevo Leon (Monterrey)..-.-------------.--- 3, 491 
LL LLL TE SRN 2, 692 
Autonéma de Guadalajara___._....-........-- 2, 248 
oO Re er eee ee eee 1, 600 
OS ery ee ae 1, 562 
SE CED oncnnnceccueunannunce 1, 508 
0 SE aac eee ee 1, 389 
EE EET ORE, Oe OS TINS 1,014 
I os sonst nsininnsinnecrsnrngabenintbans 558 
sn wanonenacdueldecnciinknat 506 
Veracruzana (Jalapa-Enriquez)_..............- 6 6,752 
Technological Institution 
Instituto Tecnolégico Monterrey_.......-...-.- 1, 124 
NICARAGUA 
University 
Nacional de Nicaragua (Leon)_--__.....-_____- 600 
Central de Nicaragua (Managua)_.........___- 408 
Oriente y Mediodia (Granada). -...-..--...__- 268 
PANAMA 
Universidad de Panama (Panama City)_..--....- 859 
PaRAGUAY 
University 
Nacional de Paraguay (Asunci6n)_........_.._- 1, 504 
Peru 
Nacional Mayor de San Marcos (Lima)_-...-__- 7, 927 
Nasleial Os Treille... isosceles... cs... 1, 708 
Pontificia Catélica del Peru (Lima)_..__-_.____- 1, 444 
Nacional de San Antonio, Abad del Cuzco_-____- , 000 
Nacional de San Augustin de Arequipa__..____- 797 
Technological Institution 
Escuela Nacional de Ingenieros (Lima) __..-_--- 587 
Escuela Nacional de Agricultura (La Molina). -- 427 
Ex SaLvapor 
University 
E] Salvador (San Salvador).-..........-....--- 11,000 
Urucuay 
University of the Republic (Montevideo). .._....- 7, 199 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Enrollments in the Latin American Universities—Con. 


Country and institution Enrollment 
VENEZUELA 
University 
Central de Venezuela (Caracas)......---------- 3, 775 
Tp TN) ccc Goanccacddcsdcevccese 721 
ZHNs GATRAER) 6 dis dd cicacdoncctecccsaces 258 


1 Approximate. 

2 In these instances the figures are as of various years in the earlier 1940's, 

3 Brazil has more than 100 single-faculty schools of various professions, arts, 
and music, with student enrollments ranging generally from 25 to 200. 

4 As of 1944 

8 In these instances from one-fourth to three-fourths of the total enrollments 
are of students below university level. 

6 More than 95 percent of the enrollment of Veracruzana is below university 
level. The institution embraces many secondary schools and other types of 
lower schools in various parts of the State of Vera Cruz. 





Institute of Slavic Studies at California 


An expanded program for the University of Cali- 
fornia’s new Institute of Slavic Studies has been 
announced for the school year 1949-50. 

As outlined, the enlarged program will offer more 
than 80 courses in Slavic languages, literature, 
geography, history, politics, and economics to grad- 
uate students on the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses. A curriculum for the doctor’s degree in 
Slavic studies has also been adopted by the Graduate 
Council, and eight fellowships will be offered for the 
year by the institu e. 

The Institute of Slavic Studies was established 
last semester by the regents of the university with a 
$100,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
It has as its main objective graduate teaching and 
research on the Slavic nations, both Russian and 
non-Russian. 





Program in American Values 


BENNINGTON College is developing a teaching pro 
gram in the field of American values. Based on the 
general theme of human liberty, the new program is 
being inaugurated because of the conviction that 
‘American institutions of higher learning must make 
an effort to meet the problem of a decline in the 
clarity and effectiveness of our shared beliefs.” 

Specific aims of the program are to produce af 
understanding of the growth of American culture 
and to clarify the goals and values which have oper 
ated in the American tradition. American history 
will provide the framework of the course; and other 
disciplines, including science, art, religion, and 
philosophy, will contribute to the program. 

A grant from the Carnegie Corporation is expected 
to cover development of the curriculum and it 
operation during the first year. 
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New Specialist for Physics 


Bernarp B, Watson, associate professor of physics 
at Temple University, has entered on duty as 
specialist for physics in the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Office of Education. 

From September 1935 to June 1941 Dr. Watson 
taught undergraduate and graduate courses in the 
physical sciences and visual education at Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Ariz. In the summer of 1941 
he engaged in research and development work in 
electronics at the National Bureau of Standards. 
From September 1941 to June 1947 Dr. Watson was 
assistant professor of physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where during World War II he was 
physics director of the Navy College Training Pro- 
gram and of the Naval Academic Refresher Unit. 
He was senior research fellow in physics in 1947-48 
at the California Institute of Technology, where he 
was engaged in research on X-ray and gamma ray 
spectroscopy. 

Dr. Watson received the bachelor of arts degree 
in 1932 from Temple University and the doctor of 
philosophy degree in 1935 from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. 





Applications for Admission to Colleges 
of Medicine, Dentistry, and Veterinary 
Medicine 


AppLicaTions for admission to the 5,864 openings in 
the freshman classes of 70 of the Nation’s medical 
colleges totaled 88,810 in 1949—a ratio of 15 appli- 
cants to each opening—according to results of a sur- 
vey made by William S. Guthrie, junior dean of Ohio 
State University’s College of Arts and Sciences. The 
6 reporting colleges of dentistry indicated 21,381 
applications for 2,748 openings—a ratio of 7.8 to 1; 
and the 17 reporting colleges of veterinary medicine 
had 3,277 applications for 858 openings—a ratio of 
38tol. The number of applications for each open- 
ing (the figures in parentheses indicate the number 
of colleges reporting) in schools of medicine, dentistry, 
and veterinary medicine for 3 years follows: 


Veterinary 
Year Medicine Dentistry medicine 
1947 12.0 (70) 8.0 (28) 8.0 (9) 
1948 15.0 (67) 9.0 (32) 6.0 (10) 
1949 15.0 (70) 7.8 (36) 3.8 (17) 


In Ohio’s three colleges of medicine the ratio of 
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applicants to openings was lowest at Ohio State 
University. Here, because of restrictions against 
out-of-state applications, only 570 persons sought 
one of the 88 openings in the freshman class. At the 
University of Cincinnati 1,400 applicants sought ad- 
mission to 90 openings, and at Western Reserve 
University 2,060 applied for the 80 places. 

Dean Guthrie explained that the number of 
applications was considerably higher than the 
number of applicants since many students filed 
applications at more than one school. On the basis 
of the 18,628 students who took the required 
Medical Aptitude Test conducted by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in 1948-49 for medical colleges 
throughout the Nation, together with 5,000 to 
10,000 “‘left-overs” from other years who applied 
again, he estimates a total of 24,000 to 29,000 
applicants for admission to medical colleges this 


fall. 





Oceanic Studies at Harvard 


A NEw CHAIR to be known as the Gardiner Professor- 
ship of Oceanic History and Affairs has been estab- 
lished at Harvard University. Robert G. Albion, 
professor of history at Princeton University, has 
been named as the first holder of the chair. 

Purpose of the new professarship is the study and 
teaching of the history and geography of the sea 
and ocean areas of the earth and their effect on 
commerce, communication, and the spread of culture. 
Emphasis in this study will be placed on the secu- 
rity and progress of the United States in view of the 
midoceanic and insular position of North America 
relative to other lands. 





New Engineering Degree at M. I. T. 


A NEw terminal degree for practicing engineers, to 
be called the “Engineer” degree, has been approved 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The degree “‘Engineer,”’ with the field of specializa- 
tion designated, will require about 2 years’ study 
following a bachelor’s degree in any one of the 
Institute’s various engineering departments. It is 
a terminal degree for those who will practice engi- 
neering, and in the program of study leading to it, 
emphasis will be placed on engineering practice 
rather than on the research which is characteristic 
of a program of study leading to a doctor of philoso- 
phy degree. 














Course in Home Management and 
Practical Nursing 


A NEW couRSE in home management and practical 
nursing has been authorized on a trial basis at the 
University of Minnesota school of agriculture in co- 
operation with the university’s school of nursing, 
and the first class will begin work October 3. 

The course has been designed to meet the need for 
nursing throughout the State, particularly in rural 
areas. The curriculum, covering an 18-month 
period, includes classroom instruction and super- 
vised practical experience in the school of agricul- 
ture, the university hospitals, and small hospitals in 
rural communities. 

Graduates will receive a certificate in home man- 
agement and practical nursing and will be eligible 
to take the State board examination for licensure as 
practical nurses. 





Cornell Offers Land Planning Major 


A NEw 4-year course of study leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in land planning is being intro- 
duced this fall in the College of Architecture at Cornell 
University in place of the 5-year course in landscape 
architecture, which will be discontinued. 

The program is designed primarily as a preparatory 
course for graduate specialization in landscape archi- 
tecture or city and regional planning. Upon com- 
pletion of the land planning curriculum, the student 
may continue in the graduate school as a candidate 
for the degree of master of landscape architecture 
or master of regional planning. 





Engineering Enrollments and Degrees 


Tue Orrice or EpucaTion, in accordance with a 
recently perfected agreement, will cooperate with 
the American Society for Engineering Education in 
assembling and publishing ‘statistics on enrollments 
and degrees granted in engineering. 

These statistics have heretofore been collected by 
the society from all accredited engineering colleges 
and from a few others, and have been published in 
the journal of the society in tables which set forth 
institutional enrollments by classes, and national 
totals by curriculums and classes, for the institutions 
responding to the society’s questionnaire. 

Beginning with the fall of 1949, the Office will 
assemble and machine tabulate the statistics, which 
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will be made available to the society and other 
interested groups, including Federal agencies, some 
of which have made calls on the Office for statistics 
of engineering enrollments in greater detail than 
those published by the society. 

The society plans to publish the data only for ac- 
credited institutions, with one separate total for all 
nonaccredited institutions, whereas the Office will 
publish the data for all institutions conferring de- 
grees in engineering which are included in its Educa- 
tion Directory: Higher Education. 





Interest Increasing in Hebrew 


Hesrew for college entrance credit and as a college 
course is currently receiving greater acceptance 
than ever before in the Nation’s institutions of 
higher learning, according to the results of a l-year 
survey recently completed. The study, conducted 
under the sponsorship of New York University’s 
School of Education, was based on replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent to 1,221 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. More than 83 
percent of the institutions responded. 

The survey, similar to one made in 1940 under 
the same sponsorship, revealed a marked increase 
in the number of institutions of higher learning which 
will accept credit in Hebrew in satisfaction of the 
entrance language requirement. Also revealed was 
a sharp rise in the number of colleges and universities 
offering instruction in modern Hebrew, although 


courses in Hebrew as a Biblical language still far 
outnumber those in Hebrew as a living tongue, 
Of the 524 courses in Hebrew offered in 206 colleges 
and universities, 414 are Biblical and only 110 
modern. 

In line with the results of the survey are the recent 
announcements by (1) Cleveland College, Wester 
Reserve University, of the establishment of a 2-year 
course in modern Hebrew, fulfilling the regular 
language requirements of the college, and (2) 
Temple University of the establishment of the 
Abraham M. Ellis Chair of Hebrew Language and 
Culture. 





Correction 


In the May 15, 1949, issue of HicnER Epucatioy 
the biographical note for Dr. Ralph E. Ellsworth 
omitted reference to the position he held as directot 
of libraries, University of Colorado, 1937-43. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them, 


From the Office of Education 


Adapting War Surplus to Educational Use, by 
Robert E. Iffert. Office of Education, 1949. 35 p. 
Proc. Free. 


Examples of unusual uses and adaptations of war surplus ma- 
terials to educational needs. 


Class Size—The Larger High School, by Ellsworth 
Tompkins. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949. 29p. (Circular No. 305.) 20 cents. 


This publication, the first of a projected series, endeavors to 
furnish information basic to consideratian of class size. Reports 
dass size in the large high school. Deals with characteristics of 
the large high schools, distribution of classes, reasons for large 
dasses, and administrators’ viewpoints on size of individual 
dasses. 


Directory of Secondary Schools in the United States, 
by Mabel C. Rice, Margaret J. S. Carr, and Grace S. 
Wright. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, January 1949. 496 p. (Office of Education 
Circular 250). $1.50. 


The first comprehensive listing of secondary schools by the 
Office of Education. Provides a directory of public high schools 
athe United States as of 1946, and of privately controlled high 
thools as of 1948; information about the accredited status of 
thools usually for the year 1947-48; and statistical information 
sof 1945-46 for each public high school as follows: Type of or- 
tnization; number of years in the school; city size; race served; 
mrollment by sex; number of graduates; and total professional 
taff; for each private high school as of 1947-48, enrollment by 
tades and by sex; number of graduates; and professional staff. 


Educational Leadership in Action, by John Lund. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. 
§p. Proc. Free. 


Gives findings and recommendations of one of the four studies 
undertaken by the Office of Education for the purpose of encour- 
ing an expansion of democratic school administration. Presents 
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practices concerning participation by citizens, staff, and youth 
in the planning and development of educational policies, pro- 
gtams, and procedures in local communities. 


Education Directory, 1948-49, Part 1—Federal 
Government and States. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 39 p. 15 cents. 


Lists staff of the Office of Education, principal Gtate education 
officers, executive officers of State Library extension agencies, and 
principal education officers of the U. S. Indian Service. 


Education Directory, 1948-49, Part 2—Counties and 
Cities. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949. 77p. 20 cents. 

Lists county and city superintendents, superintendents of 


Catholic parochial schools, and superintendents of Lutheran 
parochial schools. 


Evaluating and Reporting Student Progress in 
Business Education, by Clyde W. Humphrey and 
Marion M. Lamb. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 16 p. (Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 238, Business Education Series, No. 17.) 
10 cents. 

Discusses evaluation procedures for reporting student progress, 
the place of tests in these procedures, and characteristics of a 


good evaluation program as applied to students in business educa- 
tion. Lists references for further reading. 


FREC Directory of Colleges Offering Courses in 
Radio and Television, by Gertrude G. Broderick. 
Published by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee with the Cooperation of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Jan. 3, 1949. 30p.Mimeo. Free. 


Lists various types of courses in radio and television offered in 
the curriculums of more than 400 institutions of higher education. 


Report of the Regional Demonstration Workshop 
on Teacher Education for Health in Secondary Schools, 
H. F. Kilander, ed. Washington, D. C., Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1949. 64 p. 
Single copies free. 

Report of a 4-State regional workshop held at the University 
of New Mexico in 1948. Emphasizes professional preparation of 
teachers. Also considers secondary school health instruction, 


administrative aspects, and community resources in health 
education. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 1945-46; Chap- 
ter I, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1944-46, by David T. Blose. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 40 p. 
15 cents. 


Summary of statistics of both public and private education from 
kindergarten through the university. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46; Chapter 
ITI, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
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1944-46, by David T. Blose. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 96 p. 25 cents. 


Presents data for the school year 1945-46 on public elementary 
and secondary education in the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia, some information on the outlying parts of the United 
States, and comparisons extending over a 76-year period of State 
school statistics. 


What Is Democracy? America’s Schools Are 
Writing the Definition. Reprinted from the Christian 
Science Monitor by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, 1949. 40p. Proc. Free. 


Series of articles from the Christian Science Monitor presenting 
factual and colorful picture of the schools’ efforts to strengthen 
democracy in the United States. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of State. Butlding Roads to Peace— 
Exchange of People Between the United States and 
Other Countries. Washington, D. C., The Depart- 
ment of State, 1949. 7lp. Free. 


Prepared by the Institute of International Education for the 
Department of State. Describes mechanics of exchange pro- 
grams, devoting attention to ways of arranging for exchanges of 
students, industrial trainees, professional trainees, farm trainees, 
teachers, college and university professors, and others. Organi- 
zations which assist in these various types of exchanges are listed, 
and estimates given of the cost of each program. 


Non-Government Publications 


Addresses on Twenty-five Years of Higher Education 
in the West and the Future of Higher Education. 
Proceedings of the meetings of the Western College 
Association, Twenty-fifth Anniversary, during 1948- 
49. Claremont, Calif., Pomona College, 1949. 
59 


Contains five addresses by well-known educators, and proceed- 
ings of the meetings. 


Basic Elements of Educational Reconstruction in 
Germany, by Alonzo G. Grace. Washington 6, D. C., 
Commission on the Occupied Areas, American 
Council on Education, 1949. 14 p. 25 cents (Paper). 

Based upon principles agreed upon at the zone-wide conference 
of American education officers held last summer at Berchtesgaden. 
Some of the topics discussed are: Moral Responsibility and 
Enlightenment; Lay Participation; Germans to the United States; 
Cultural Penetration; Labor-Vocational Education; the Educa- 
tion of Teachers; Textbooks; Women’s Affairs; Private Organi- 
zations; the Free University; Experimental Schools, and Adult 
Education. 


College Admission Practices With Respect to Race, 
Religion and National Origin of Connecticut High 
School Graduates, by Henry G. Stetler. Hartford, 
Connecticut State Inter-Racial Commission, 1949. 
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111 p. $1 (Free upon request, to residents of Con- 
necticut.) 


A study of 1,853 applications made by Connecticut high school 
graduates to undergraduate colleges both within and outside 
Connecticut, analyzed according to race, religion, or national 
origin of the applicant; rates of acceptance or rejection by private 
colleges (both denominational and nondenominational) and public 
tax-supported colleges. Special appendixes devoted to an analy- 
sis of college application forms and an analysis of the ethnic com- 
position of students attending private preparatory schools in 
Connecticut. 


Education for the Preservation of Democracy. A 
Report of the Thirteenth Educational Conference. 
American Council on Education Studies, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., The Council, April 1949. 112 p. 
$1.50 (Paper). (American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I—Reports of Committees and Con- 
ferences—Number 35, Volume 8.) 


Proceedings of the joint educational conference under the 
auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education. Addresses by well-known educators; 
some topics covered were: The Role of Higher Education in World 
Cooperation; Guidance Toward Democratic Citizenship; Impli- 
cations for Democracy in the Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education; and The Education of Women in the 
Modern World. 
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